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for example, that the account of Augustine's debt to Neo-Platonism — 
assuming the point to be in all respects well taken — would be found 
rather blind by most readers. But the general judgment upon the book 
will, I feel sure, be altogether favorable, not only as a brilliant example 
of good text-book writing, but as a solid piece of workmanship which is a 
credit to American scholarship. 

A. K. Rogers. 
University of Missouri. 

La morale du bonheur. Par Clodius Piat. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910. — 

pp. vii, 263. 

Despite the fact that the happiness principle has played all conceivable 
r61es in philosophical systems, one does not open a book with the above 
title in the expectation of finding a defense of theological ethics. Yet such 
the present work is, made with much fairness against existing tendencies, 
which have, in the author's opinion, brought "our epoch of hypercriticism" 
to a condition of well-nigh universal doubt regarding moral values and 
distinctions. Nearly all the more important phases of modern philo- 
sophical speculation come in for a share of criticism — naturalism, leading 
directly to pessimism, evolutionism, talking of progress but unable to 
furnish evidence thereof, rationalism, which makes inconceivable an ob- 
jective source of morality, science and empiricism, which break down 
established distinctions and divest life of its higher meaning. The dis- 
integrating effects of these tendencies can be escaped only by a return to 
religion and the idea of God, at present banished from philosophy and 
education. This and the dependent idea of happiness are pivotal concepts 
in the author's attempt to provide ethics with a group of irrefragible 
principles. 

The six chapters of the work treat in succession the value of life, moral 
obligation, the precepts, the motive for morality, and the sanctions, the 
last being devoted to an appreciation of results which issue from the present 
"moral crisis." A summary of the first two chapters may suffice for 
the point of view. 

Happiness, and by this one does not mean pleasure, but rather a 
harmonious synthesis of pleasures, involving the development of the 
entire personality, gives to life whatever value it has; to this test all 
systems ultimately appeal. There is no question of our general agree- 
ment; doubt arises only when we approach the empirical facts, and find 
in nature and in human life the suffering which apparendy gives the lie to 
the principle. 'Progress' should furnish a clue, but this occurs sporadi- 
cally; the ancients surpass us in many things, and no central upward 
tendency can be observed in human life. Even if science could yield 
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happiness, man is a thinking being and ever unsatisfied. Metaphysics 
will illumine with no ray of light our dark existence except it abandon its 
determinism and too common belief in a blind cause and adopt the concept 
of a Creator, who "in all his works proceeds with wisdom," and implant 
in us the unquenchable thirst for happiness, who has appointed to every 
creature its place, its rdle, and its destiny in the work of creation." One 
always admires the boldness which does not hesitate to place such a con- 
ception in juxtaposition to a critique of determinism, and solve the con- 
tradiction by recourse to "a profound mystery." 

Chapter II, on the whole the most important and interesting in the book, 
criticizes the empirical view of moral obligation, and here, as elsewhere, 
the influence of Kant is apparent. Fear is not the source of obligation, 
otherwise it would increase and not be replaced by the sentiment of 
obedience. But obligation implies more than obedience; it involves re- 
spect for the law. Nor is it a mere "vital tendency to action" (Guyau) 
or a species of attraction, a wish or desire directed to the good of society 
(Belot). Empiricism extends too greatly the range of the moral law, 
admitting within its scope even the lower orders of life by reducing obliga- 
tion to a mere need for action. Moreover, duty either is or is not; there 
are no degrees of intensity. The moral law is absolute, and in the enjoy- 
ment we experience from obedience to the law is found that which gives 
to life its value, constituting it an object of realization through the moral 
law. Hence arises the necessity by which we are bound to respect the 
essential conditions of happiness. 

Here, says the author, we have the answer to Kant's question regarding 
the origin of duty. "We have a right to happiness; otherwise our exist- 
ence would be deprived of meaning. Consequently we have a right to 
life; it is equally true that we ought to respect the conditions without 
which life would be impossible, and even, to a certain extent, those which 
conduce to its harmonious development" (p. 58) . But what gives meaning 
to life, and, therefore, to us the right to happiness, can only be found in a 
philosophy of ends and in recourse to a Free Will which created the world 
and governs it with a view to the realization of the best. "Admit that 
God exists; that this God has instituted a rational order of things, that 
he has done so because he is good and that happiness may be the outcome. 
All is then clear at a stroke; but nothing is explicable except in this way" 
(p. 64) — that is, by a supernatural imperative. If, on the other hand, 
we relegate God to the unknowable or identify the law with ourselves or 
find its source in the ideal essence of man (Janet), the transition is easy to 
the position of Guyau, for whom there is no natural imperative, or to that 
of Bayet and a social conception in which moral ideas play no part what- 
ever. 
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Thus, by converting Kant's ideal of reason into an existent Being whose 
will thereby becomes the ultimate foundation of duty, by introducing 
the empirical principle of happiness, and by subordinating respect to the 
conditions conducive to happiness, we have the chief elements in Kant's 
system subservient to the author's theological view. Doubtless these 
elements are capable of many permutations and combinations, but in 
the present case the author avoids Kant's formalistic conception of duty 
by a sheer assumption that the obligation imposed on us to realize the 
idea of the best has inevitably the wished for result, happiness. 

Now since happiness gives value to life, the principle is deserving of 
respect wherever it may be found in operation. From this point of view 
precepts are discussed in the third chapter. The life, health, and honor 
of the individual should be respected, and since society must exist, political 
right with attendant precepts follows, and law, which is "only the official 
expression of what is best for all." But higher than all is divine right, 
the right of that God "who created moral values" and who requires of 
us respect for these values. In the following discussion the thesis that 
it is the matter and not the form of obligation which changes is urged 
against those who assert the complete relativity and infinite variability 
of moral ideas. At the close of the chapter, a section on "The Place of 
Science in Morality" acknowledges the formative power of inductive 
science in the moral life, as well as the practical benefits it has conferred, 
though its exclusive hegemony at the present day is deprecated, in view 
of its tendency to positivism and an ill-proportioned emphasis of the 
factual side of existence. The greater portion of the chapter on the 
"Motive of Morality" is devoted to Kant, who has revealed to us the 
absolute value of the moral law. But duty is not the whole of the moral 
life. Respect is, after all, a sentiment and much exaggerated in his 
system. The categorical imperative is too narrow, for there is the large 
domain of the permitted, and here, and in the realm of duty also, the love 
of the good should dominate. In excluding sympathy and in suppressing 
sensibility Kant banishes Christianity from the sphere of duty. 

The theological trend of the discussion becomes more apparent in the 
remaining chapters. The idea of a sanction is a corollary of the conception 
of justice; the natural sanction acquires, however, its complete justifica- 
tion only as it is coupled with the thought of a Divine Providence. Mod- 
ern conceptions combine with traditional ideas in the author's notion of 
punishment. Personality must be respected even in the criminal, and 
society, while providing for its own existence, must inflict the least 
possible harm upon the individual. But the administration of justice, 
begun here below is finished beyond the tomb, and the dogma of a hell 
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is justifiable, for the necessity of a punishment which has no termination 
will always remain a humanly acceptable conception. To conclude, the 
task of the Christian, his sole business in life, is to save his own soul. 

M. Piat's book is obviously dependent, as the author states in his 
preface, upon its predecessors, Insuffisance des philosophies de V intuition 
and De la croyance en Dieu, particularly the latter, for in the absence 
of other support than is furnished by the work under consideration its 
central conception, the idea of God, appears somewhat dogmatically 
stated. The dominant influences seem to be Kant's Critique of Practical 
Reason and the speculative system of the Church, to which may be added 
an evident desire to incorporate in the resulting view whatever empirical 
elements may appropriately find lodgment there. But if the book leans 
here and there upon the conceptions and definitions of the Church, 
which in turn it supports, it teaches dogma without being itself dogmatic 
in tone. It is clear in statement, and the range of its citation and argu- 
ment leave no doubt that the adverse currents of modern thought, 
criticized by the author, have been given whatever evaluation may be 
possible in the absence of that total reconstruction of thought which 
alone can establish in their proper perspective the formulas of the past. 

But it is difficult to estimate properly a work whose centralizing con- 
ceptions are derived in large part from a system between which and the 
leading tendencies of philosophical speculation to-day such profound dif- 
ferences exist that slight basis is afforded for comparison or criticism. 
Doubtless there is much in the past that will receive ultimate justification, 
given time and a better knowledge of the present. But to the past we 
cannot return. All that M. Piat says either in criticism of empirical 
tendencies or in witness of the dynamic value of certain dogmas may be 
true, but only by entering completely into the spirit of present empiricism, 
and by interpreting it in its relation to the past, shall we be able to mend 
its faults or reinstate, if need be, the hitherto regnant conceptions which 
M. Piat defends. 

Carl Vernon Tower. 
South Hingham, Mass. 



